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For Mergenthaler’s Birth Centennial, Oitmar Mergenthaler is depicted dem- 
onstrating composing machine to Whitelaw Reid, who named it “Linotype.” 
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TIMES A MINUTE - 


Northwestern Bell customers in Iowa 
make more than 2,750,000 calls a day— 
that’s an average of over 1,900 calls every 
minute of the dav and night. 


Mothers getting household chores done 
quickly — business men transacting busi- 
ness — farmers checking prices and order- 
ing machinery parts—emergency calls and 
friendly chats—whatever the occasion or 
need, the telephone faithfully carries your 
messages near and far. 


NORTHWESTERN’ BELL 
TELEPHONE COMPANY 


It’s your cheapest personal service. 


Fishing for greater composing-room efficiency? 


RANGE 

SPEED 


There's a single distributor LINOTYPE 
to meet your particular needs 


For big heads and display, Rangemaster Model 33 gives more and 
bigger type from the main keyboard than any other single distribu- 
tor machine. Rangemaster 34 has auxiliary capacity for the bigger 
sizes. Both keyboard the smallest or largest types with equal ease. 


Model 31, with up to four magazines, sets sizes through normal 18- 
pt. and condensed 24-pt. Model 32 has auxiliaries for setting up to 
condensed 60-pt. 

Model 5 is a single magazine Linotype, and for volume production 
of straight matter there’s the high-speed Comet. 

Your Linotype Production Engineer will be glad to analyze your 
operations and help you choose the Linotype that’s best for you. 


) Mergenthaler Linotype Company 
Gu ores 29 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Set in Linotype Electra and Spartan families 


Linotype Inventor 
Born 100 Years Ago 


Observance of 1954 as the cen- 
tennial of the birth of Ottmar Mer- 
genthaler, inventor of the Linotype, 
has extended through much of the 
year, with ceremonies not only in Ger- 
many and the United States but in 
South America. 

Mergenthaler was born in Hachtel, 
Germany, May 11, 1854, the son of 
a school teacher. Apprenticed to a 
watchmaker at the age of 14, he be- 
came skilled in his trade before he 
emigrated to the United States at the 
age of 22. In the new land he per- 
fected his engineering skill in the shop 
of his cousin August Hahl. When a 
group wishing to promote the build- 
ing of a typesetting machine sought 


_ someone who would carry out its 
commission, he was ready. 


The birthdate of the Linotype is 
given as July 26, 1884. Mergentha- 
ler’s first customer was Whitelaw 
Reid, editor of the New York Tribune, 
who is credited with naming the ma- 
chine “the Linotype.” The first news- 
paper page to be set largely by Lino- 
type was’ the editorial page of the 
New York Tribune for July 3, 1886. 

Thomas A. Edison hailed the Lino- 
type as the “eighth wonder of the 
world.” It has provided for the me- 
chanical setting of type in more than 
800 languages and dialects. 

A major feature of the centennial 
festivities was the dedication of the 
newly erected town hall and Mergen- 
thaler museum in Hachtel, the birth- 
place of the inventor. 


Baltimore, Md., the city where 
Mergenthaler lived and worked at the 
height of his success, also prepared an 
impressive tribute in its new Mergen- 
thaler vocational technical high school 
building. 

In Sao Paulo, Brazil, in October, 
first announcements were made of 
annual awards of $2,500 for excel- 
lence in Latin American journalism 
under terms of a $62,500 gift from the 
Mergenthaler Linotype company, 
through the Inter-American Press as- 
sociation. 

Among German tributes were a 
new type face, Mergenthaler Antiqua, 
released by D. Stempel AG; an oil 
portrait of Mergenthaler by Bernard 
Wichert; anniversary booklets; and a 
Mergenthaler postage stamp. 
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Dewel Duels Chicago Daily News 


“Understanding Heart’ 


Ils Editorial Necessity 


A message from William Allen White 
never before published 


An “understanding heart” for the 
publication of disagreeable truths is 
a necessary function of journalism, 
according to a letter from William 
Allen White to Frank Luther Mott, 
from which THE Iowa PUBLISHER is 
privileged to quote. 

This letter, never published, was 
written by White, famous Kansas edi- 
tor, to Mott, then director of the State 
University of Iowa school of journal- 
ism, March 24, 1934. 

“After being honest and _ intelli- 
gible,” White wrote, “I should say 
courage to print disagreeable truth, 
honestly and intelligibly, but with a 
kind, understanding heart, is the next 
function. These qualities of intelli- 
gence, honesty, courage and consid- 
eration cannot be exercised by any 
one department of the paper — the 
news department, the editorial de- 
partment, the advertising department 
must all contain the same principles. 
Every utterance should be given a 
slant and direction of courage, intelli- 
gence, honesty and courtesy. That is 
about all there is in it, but it is the 
most difficult problem for a news- 
paper man to solve. No one is per- 
fect. We all blunder. The best we can 
do is to try.” 


Quoting this, Dr. Mott wrote: “The 
part of this which has seemed to me 
so impressive is his insistence on the 
‘understanding heart’.” 

Dr. Mott, who is now dean emeri- 
tus of the school of journalism at the 
University of Missouri, wrote that he 
was reminded of White’s letter by an 
editorial about the Christian gentle- 
man in journalism which he read in 
THe Iowa Pus.isHer for October. 
This in its turn was comment on 
“Duke” Norberg’s address on news- 
paper ideals, also in the October 
issue. 

William Allen White bought the 
Emporia (Kan.) Gazette in 1895. He 
became nationally famous, the next 
year, for his editorial, “What’s_ the 
Matter with Kansas?” His fame grew 
with subsequent editorials, magazine 
writing and even fiction. But he con- 
ducted a voluminous correspondence 
and insisted that some of his best 
writing was in his letters, because 
there he wrote with most freedom. 


School Men Elect Hacke 


Charles A. Hacke, publisher of the 
Sac City Sac Sun is the new president 
of the Iowa Association of School 
Boards, elected at Des Moines. 


Windy City Blows 
Back at Algona 


Duane Dewel got himself into a 
“hassle” with the Chicago Daily 
News. 

Dewel, publisher of the Algona 
Advance, wrote what he thought of 
Chicago. And the Daily News replied 
with what it thought of Algona. 

“Chicago is like a woman wearing 
a mink coat with a dirty slip showing 
for all to see,” wrote Dewel. 

And the News in reply quoted a 
traveling man in Algona: “This is 
probably the goodest little town in 
the United States. It is also the dullest 
— and the gabbiest.” 

Probably nobody was mad at any- 
body; they were just raising a little 
hell and selling newspapers. They 
were also trying out that strange 
power of a man over a typewriter, 
which never ceases to give even the 
veteran a thrill, whether he does or 
does not hold his tongue in his cheek. 

It all came about this way: 

Dewel made a trip to Chicago. 
When he got back he wrote about 
it in his column, “Hodgepodge.” 
(“Hodgepodge” is Dewel’s high-key 
column; he also has a low-key column, 
“The Old Goat.”) And these are some 
of the things he said: 


LIKE WOMAN WEARING MINK 
WITH DIRTY SLIP SHOWING 

Chicago is like a woman wearing a 
mink stole with a dirty slip showing for 
all to see. It is a human warren where 
life is at a gallop with even those long 
since scheduled for the glue works still 
going through the motions. 

It is a hodgepodge of things — some 
good, a few great, and many dingy. All 
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that is human is in Chicago. The great 
art institute, the planetarium, the mu- 
seums, the skyscrapers, and the dives on 
the dimly lighted streets adjacent to the 
roaring Loop. 

The people who live there are prob- 
ably as hopeful and ambitious as are 
those in the smaller towns and on the 
farms of the nation — at least as long 
as they are young. 

But when the nighttime comes the 
long lines of building cleaners move up 
from the subways, and they shuffle 
along into the doors to clean up the dirt 
and dust of the busy day. 

In the great hotels the red carpets, 
the decorations, the long spacious lobby, 
and the glory of the doormen and bell- 
boys is accented by the sad characters 
who do the menial work, the hotel maids, 
the porters who shuffle along — like the 
skeleton at the feast. 

It’s a dog-eat-dog existence, with 
hurry hurry as its watchword. Taxis 
jockey like angry bees for a break in 
traffic to gain a second — or perhaps 
crash and lose a life — who cares? 

Car drivers honk with exasperation 
for any fraction of a second lost, and 
traffic cops glare at the timid. 

It’s a pyramid of little people who 
make the base for the great person — 
where for one who has much, there are 
many who have little or nothing. 


It’s a place where it’s a crime to 
get old and be poor, yet where there is 
little chance to get and save enough for 
the future. 

It’s a place where it’s fun to be young 
and hell to be old. It’s a town where 
there’s no top — only a treadmill of 
those going up and those going down. 

The crowds that come out of the 
ground and off the elevateds in the 
morning move swiftly to their mountains 
of stone, concrete and steel like children 
following a modern mad Pied Piper. 

And in the evenings the buildings dis- 
gorge them again, their minds partly di- 
gested by the toil of the day, and they 
move impatiently along fighting for a 
place on the first train that will get them 
back to the suburbs or the sanctity of a 
hall bedroom for a respite from the day- 
time. 

It’s skid row and Michigan avenue 
rubbing shoulders. 

It’s the roar of the elevated and the 
peace of the park — the devil and the 
saint never far apart. 

It’s a melting pot in which the dross 
outweighs the product, where those who 
can’t keep up are ruthlessly shoved aside. 

It’s not a place for a boy who has 
lived his years in the country town and 
who sees the things Chicago people long 
ago forgot to see. It’s nice to go — but 
so much better to return. 
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REPRINTS IT WITH ART 

The Chicago Daily News picked 
this up and reprinted it — with art. 
It dressed it up as a full-page feature, 
with drawings of a mink-clad woman 
with her slip showing, and grim-faced 
people following a Pied Piper from 
the subway, and a scrub woman with 
her bucket, and taxis swarming while 
a cop bawled out a timid woman with 
a shawl and a baby. 

“Small Town Editor Takes a LOOK 
at Us in Chicago,” was the headline. 
And, warned the News, “One of the 
top reporters of the Daily News, a 
man who has spent all his life in the 
city, has been sent to Iowa to have 
a good, long look at the town of Al- 
gona. His story will be on this page 
next Saturday.” 

The Chicago reporter was John 
Justin Smith. He parked in Algona 
without putting a dime in the meter. 
When he returned, someone had put 
in a dime for him. He talked to many 
people, including Dewel, and Dewel 
wrote two columns about his visit. 

Here are some of the things Smith 
wrote about Algona: 


GOODEST LITTLE TOWN 
IN THE UNITED STATES 

The traveling man in the lobby of the 
Algona hotel stopped watching wrestling 
on television long enough to observe: 

“This is probably the goodest little 
town in the United States. 

“It is also the dullest — 
gabbiest.” 

There you have Algona, the goldfish 
bowl of the cornfields. 

The town is 400 miles west of Chi- 
cago, has 12 churches, a woman mayor, 
a new courthouse, almost no crime, a 
bustling main drag called State street, 
and a population made up chiefly of 
talking goldfish. 

Let’s start with Algona on Saturday 
night, when the stores stay open until 9. 

Many of the town’s 6,000 souls pour 
into State street. They are joined by a 
horde of farm folk. 

They shop and talk, clotting in stores 
and along the sidewalks in gabby little 
gangs. 

A reporter used techniques that have 
worked on two continents in an effort to 
buy a bootleg bottle of whiskey. No dice. 

“We don’t go for that stuff around 
here,” a hotel man said. 
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The only liquor available in Algona 
is sold in the one state-owned liquor 
store. It closes at 8 p.m. and from then 
on only beer can be purchased. 

The only hijinks a reporter could find 
was a Saturday night poker game in 
the basement of a State street store. 


The same men have been playing 
there for nearly 20 years. 

Sunday morning Algona’s 12 churches 
had good-sized crowds. 

Then came the Sunday lethargy. Al- 
gona people could bowl, watch tele- 
vision, see a basketball game, go for a 
ride in the cornfields or just talk. 

If Algona can be ashamed of its clack- 
ing tongues, it has plenty to be proud of. 

“We have just about no crime,” said 
Police Chief Al Weishar. 

He couldn’t even remember what yea 
it was that Algona last had an armed 
robbery. 

Pressured, several citizens recalled that 
there was a murder back in 1921, when 
an organ-playing man beat his wife to 
death with a hammer. 

There’s no dog-eat-dog existence in 
Algona. There are few dogs worth eat- 
ing. 

“If there’s any millionaire in Algona 
I don’t know who he is,” a chamber of 
commerce man said. 

There are also no slums. 

The homes of Algona are chiefly a 
raggle-taggle collection of white frame 
houses of the mail order school of de- 
sign. 

Despite its strict liquor control, there’s 
a chapter of Alcoholics Anonymous in 
town. 

Algona’s main commodity is corn but 
it has several industries and is looking 
for more. 

The Milwaukee road sends one pass- 
enger train a day to Algona. The North- 
western offers one freight train. 

The traveling man commented: 

“That’s about all this town needs. It 
hasn't been any place — and it’s not go- 
ing any place, either.” 


ILL TAKE ALGONA, THANK YOU” 


The News printed all this, together 
with a little feature about an Algona 
man who used to live in Chicago, say- 
ing “I'll take Algona.” 

The Advance reprinted the News 
story, together with a lonesome look- 
ing picture of State street that the 
News had used. 

Editorially the Advance said Al- 
gona was glad to be the goodest 
place. 

Dewel received a lot of fancy 
anonymous letters from Chicago, also 
some signed ones which he published. 
And some of them agreed with him. 

The News editorially concluded 
that Dewel’s imagination was gallop- 
ing around among the 1890 stereo- 
types. An ex-Kansan wrote the News 
to compare Dewel’s writing with 
William Allen White’s. Dewel him- 
self said he had fun. 
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How Centennial Edition 


Came Out At Maquoketa 


By Robert T. Melvold 
Maquoketa Newspapers 


(Condensed from a talk Oct. 29 at 
Iowa City at the fall newspaper con- 
ference.) 


In June of this year the staff of 
Maquoketa newspapers published a 
centennial special edition of the 
Jackson Sentinel. It consisted of 160 
tabloid-size pages plus a full-size cov- 
er on heavy bookpaper and was in- 
serted in this cover together with the 
regular weekly issue. 

From a standpoint of size and 
quality it no doubt wasn’t the largest 
or the best special anniversary edition 
that has been — or will be — publish- 
ed by Iowa’s many fine weeklies. 
But it was singular in one point — this 
issue of the jackson Sentinel was the 
observance of an Iowa weekly’s cen- 
tennial, rather than an observance of 
the centennial of the city or county 
in which the paper was located. 

By planning details and objectives 
well in advance—and by starting 
early — we avoided or had time to 
correct most of the headaches that 
can easily occur in such a production. 
With a June 18 publication date, we 
started writing our editorial copy in 
January and started selling our ad- 
vertising Feb. 1. Our first section was 
printed the first week in March. And 
even at that, we didn’t start too early. 

There’s nothing original about an 
anniversary edition. We borrowed the 
idea for our centennial cover from 
the 75th anniversary of the Denison 
Bulletin. And from them also came 
the ideas for our centennial banquet. 
From the Birmingham, Mich., Eccen- 
tric’s 75th anniversary edition came 
our tabloid format, our manner of de- 
partmentalizing with each section de- 
voted to a special theme. There prob- 
ably isn’t one iota of originality in our 
whole edition. But few people in Ma- 
quoketa take the Denison Bulletin or 
the Birmingham Eccentric, so we real- 
ly didn’t care. 

There is a decided difference be- 
tween publishing a centennial issue of 


your newspaper, and putting out an 
anniversary edition in observance of 
some milestone of your county or 
city. A county or city anniversary has 
a natural stimulus in the way of pag- 
eants, whisker-growing and all sorts 
of historical hoopla. Your community 
expects, in fact, demands a special 
edition. The contributed historical ar- 
ticles and even the advertising pour 
in. The production problem is the 
same as in your own paper's anniver- 
sary issue — but the promotion prob- 
lem is different. 

PROMOTE BEFORE YOU SELL 

Before we started to lay out an ad, 
we undertook a series of stories, teaser 
articles and pictures giving an idea of 
what would be in this “largest docu- 
mentary issue ever printed in Jack- 
son county.” Our correspondence rela- 
tive to the centennial issue, requesting 
contributed articles and the like, was 
on a special centennial promotional 
letterhead. Before long we began get- 
ting a steady flow of contributed pic- 
tures of historical value — pictures 
that were really good. And the lodges 
and organizations had their histories 
in our hands ready for editing in time 
for the first section. 

Folks began talking about the issue. 
Advertisers commented on it to our 
advertising man. And then, and only 
then, did we begin to sell the ads 
which finance any special edition. 
And with the exception of the adver- 
tisements placed by our neighboring 
weekly and daily newspapers (bless 
them) none of these ads were to con- 
gratulate us for being 100 years old. 

We have a Fairchild and we want- 
ed “picture ads” with little copy un- 
less the ad was large. We sold the ad- 
vertiser on showing through a picture 
or pictures of his staff, his building — 
what his firm was today. And _per- 
haps, if the ad was large and the firm 
was old, there was a picture or two 
showing what it amounted to in its 
infancy. 

We liked these ads, our advertisers 
and readers seemed to like them — 
and our shop force liked them best of 
all. There are only one or two of what 
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printers like to call “catalogs” in the 
whole edition. No doubt this trend 
made for better readership and, in 
fact, made the ads just as interesting 
as the stories. And that interest will 
be enhanced when folks reopen those 
editions 10 years, 20 years or 50 years 
from now. Whether it’s in your ads or 
in your stories, show what your com- 
munity is today — in 1954 — as well as 
what it was in 1854 or in 1900 or 
some other long past year. Otherwise 
you are doing nothing that probably 
wasn't already done in some previous 
special edition. 

HAVE A SPECIAL STAFF 

Now in regard to our staff. We 
were particularly fortunate in having 
the services of a local college-edu- 
cated married woman with consider- 
able experience and ability in jour- 
nalism and a definite interest in things 
historical. John Cookson, whom many 
of you remember from his talks at the 
Southeast and Northeast Iowa press 
meetings last year, wrote many of the 
features for our agricultural section 
and industrial section between stints 
of revising final proofs on his book, 
Before the Africa Storm. 

We took the word of the late Mark 
Cramer and of the editor of the Bir- 
mingham Eccentric— get somebody 
else to do the special edition work, 
someone who can concentrate on it, 
eat it, live it—do a thorough job — 
but get it over with as fast as possi- 
ble. If you pin the job on your reg- 
ular editorial help or try to do it your- 
self in your spare time, your regular 
editions will suffer and so will your 
special issue. We followed the same 
policy. From Feb. 1 until May 1 when 
the advertising and layout was wrap- 
ped up except for a few loose ends in 
the final section, my advertising man- 
ager, Bob Parrott, had nothing else 
to think about but this centennial 
issue. He sold the advertising, took 
the pictures for both news and ads, 
laid out each section’s dummy to the 
last line of type and took care of all 
production problems. 

And what did I do? Well, I took 
the easiest way out. I quit dabbling 
around with the commercial printing 
sales, spent less time shuffling a pub- 
lisher’s paper work, and I hit the 
street and sold the regular advertis- 
ing for our Tuesday Community Press 
and Friday Jackson Sentinel, with 
some very good assistance from 
George Elwood of our staff. Togeth- 
er, we managed to keep the boat from 
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springing too many advertising rev- 
enue leaks and by June first we had a 
small gain of 3,000 column-inches of 
advertising over last year for the same 
five-months period — excluding our 
forthcoming centennial linage already 
sold but not yet published. 

So a centennial edition need not 
hurt your regular revenue too much. 
HAVE PRODUCTION SCHEDULE 

Now as to the production. Starting 
in middle January one straight matter 
machine was put on centennial copy 
every Friday. And whenever they ran 
out of editorial copy on other days, 
they shifted over to 14 ems and set 
a galley or two of editorial copy. All 
the way through we had all the edit- 
orial copy set, proofed, corrected and 
pasted up on the layouts a week or 
two before it was actually needed for 
that particular section run. 

As much as possible we tried to 
place the advertising in a section that 
would be most applicable. And by 
starting early this worked out pretty 
well. The foreman, Charley Reynolds, 
got all the ads, complete with section 
layout, engravings, mats, etc., one 
section at a time, and the sections 
were a week or two apart. They 
spliced this composition in between 
their regular _ two-edition-a-week 
schedule. Most of the ads —the Hull 
brothers and other devotees of shell- 
casting will be happy to know — were 
shell-cast and mounted on wood, to- 
gether with the wood-mounted Fair- 
childs. When it came to lifting all 
those forms on the press, our force 
was no doubt very happy for this in- 
novation. 

We scheduled in advance certain 
Fridays in March, April, May and 
June as publication days for specified 
sections and we adhered amazingly 
well to this schedule. And thus on 
these Fridays after the remains of the 
weekly Sentinel were thrown in, the 
boys made up their 16-page tabloid 
issue. As the type was ready and the 
ads were set, and the layout left noth- 
ing to ponder over, it went smoothly. 
And by some time in the afternoon 
the Goss press would be rumbling 
away at cranking out the 5500 copies 
of that section. 

With a weekly it would seem that 
the production problem would be 
even less difficult than with a twin 
or semi. 

The headings of our various sec- 
tions are pretty well explanatory with 
regard to the content. 
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Section A, of course, was the News- 
paper History, but we decided to 
print this last to give us more pre- 
paration time. 

Section B. Clubs, Lodges and Or- 
ganizations. 

Section C. Churches and Schools. 
A good deal of the material for these 
two sections was contributed, in con- 
trast to the tremendous time and ef- 
fort put on features and articles for 
the other two sections by our editor, 
Margaret Butler, and by John Cook- 
son. 

Section D. Agriculture and Rural 
Life. 

Section E. Industry. 

Section F. Patriotic and Welfare 
Organizations. By then we knew the 
advertising volume would be enough 
for 10 sections. 


Section G covered the century, year 
by year. We have the complete bound 
files of the Sentinel right back to 
founder W. C. Swigart’s introductory 
editorial, so that wasn’t too difficult. 


Section H was the early history of 
Jackson county, together with some 
very interesting feature stories by a 
pair of businessmen in their 60’s who 
had lived in the community all their 
lives and had a flair for writing. 


Section I was Maquoketa Today. 
We wanted to show the folks of an- 
other 100 years not just what Ma- 
quoketa was in 1854, but also what 
it was like in 1954. 


Section J was the clean-up section. 
The “must” stories we had neglected 
to get earlier for one reason or an- 
other. 


And then we returned to our pride 
and joy, Section A, Local Newspaper 
History. This had 16 tabloid pages, as 
did the others, and the advertising, 
with but one or two exceptions con- 
sisted exclusively of the congratula- 
tory ads (all paid in cash promptly I 
might add) of our neighboring week- 
ly and daily newspapers. 

There was a complete history of 
the Jackson Sentinel flavored with 
founder Swigart’s acquaintanceship 
with his old drinking buddy, Ulysses 
S. Grant, then an undistinguished na- 
tive of nearby Galena, Ill., who in a 
few short years was to rocket to fame 
as the top Civil War general and as a 
president, whereupon he was regular- 
ly blasted by Democratic Swigart in a 
manner that would make any of Col- 
onel McCormick’s or Hearst’s tirades 
seem very mild indeed. 


There was a history of the Com- 
munity Press and of the many de- 
ceased Maquoketa papers. And there 
were articles on all of the other cur- 
rent weeklies in the county. We de- 
picted the Maquoketa Newspapers 
plant of today, its commercial print- 
ing department, and all the rest. 
There was an article from a retired 
printer in Maquoketa who had work- 
ed on most of the papers mentioned 
and had covered the span of the 
handset type to linotype and had op- 
erated the first Model 1 in the com- 
munity, which went to the Sentinel in 
the first decade of the 20th century. 

Two sections were printed in 
March, three in April, three in May 
and two in early June — all ready and 
inserted together by a staff of high 
school girls ready for our June 10th 
publication date concurrent with the 
regular weekly Sentinel issue of that 
date. 

Along about the time we were 
printing our last section on the Goss, 
we also went to press on our Miehle 
with the cover. We got the idea for 
this from Denison. Bob Parrott, Mar- 
garet Butler and I furnished the ideas 
for historical cartoons, Bob drew a 
rough proof and Larry Hager, our 
local sign painter and artist, drew the 
map ready for the engravers. A pio- 
neer “birdseye” picture of Maquoketa 
furnished the back and a selection of 
large pictures with the logotype and 
other printed matter superimposed, 
furnished the copy for the cover. 
REVENUE AND COSTS 

Since we were using 14-em col- 
umns, and we knew that we would 
have to have a higher rate than in 
the regular issues, we sold our ad- 
vertising by the page, double spread, 
or by fractions of a page. Also, this 
simplified the make-up, as every left- 
hand page was all ads, every right- 
hand page, almost without exception, 
was straight matter and pictures. In 
most cases the centerfold had a 
double spread. Double spreads sold 
for $80, pages for $50, half pages for 
$30, quarter pages for $18, and 1/8 
pages for $10 — keeping in mind that 
these were tabloid pages. That added 
up to $1 per column-inch (12-em 
column) for the smallest ads and 
something over 60c per inch for the 
page user. The 10 centennial sections 
grossed slightly over $4,400, and the 
issue, including the regular sections, 
totaled slightly over $5,000. 

We spent $825 for special editorial 
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help, $450 for newsprint, $200 for 
extra Scanagraving plastic, spent 
about $1,200 paying our advertising 
manager for the some three months 
that he devoted to the issue. Our cov- 
ers cost us $250 in art work, labor and 
material. And how you want to figure 
the shop production costs depends 
upon how you want to look at it. But 
at $12 per page, approximating a 
good rate for wage costs in regular 
production, that would run $960. All 
that totals $3,885 and there were, of 
course, a few other incidentals. On 
the brighter side we sold about 700 
additional issues — the regular issues 
were free to subscribers — for $1 each. 
And no doubt quite a few borderline 
cases subscribed to get their centen- 
nial issue. We carry subscriptions no 
more than two months in arrears — 
and made everyone get paid up 
through July 1 in order to get their 
June 18 centennial issue. 

The advertising manager’s $1,200 
would have been expended anyway. 
And we saved the need of an addi- 
tional man by everyone on the reg- 
ular staff working a little harder at 
no increase in pay, with the publisher 
setting a good example of course by 
burning the candle at both ends. 


OBLIGATION TO COMMUNITY 


We may have made some money on 
our issue, but primarily we put it out 
as an obligation we felt we owed W. 
C. Swigart, who 100 years ago last 
June brought his press and equipment 
down the Ohio river, up the Mississip- 
pi, transported it over land in a wag- 
on and set it up in Maquoketa. His 
editorials were freedom of the press 
personified. 

And in addition to our obligation 
to Mr. Swigart, we owed an obliga- 
tion to our community which has giv- 
en us such excellent support. We are 
happy that we published a centennial 
edition of our newspaper. 


Largest Algona Issue 
Is Thirty-Six Pages 


The 36-page Kossuth County Ad- 
vance issue of Oct. 28 was heralded 
as being “the largest regular issue of 
any Algona newspaper ever publish- 
ed.” 

The paper came out in five sections 
and topped the previous largest regu- 
lar issue by four pages. 


Buys Rockwell Paper 


Victor Groh, publisher of the 
Thornton Enterprise, has purchased 
the Rockwell Tribune. 

Both papers will be printed at the 
Rockwell plant, he has announced, 
and will be combined for Friday 
mailing. 


Magazine Covers County 


The Buena Vistan, a free circulation 


magazine reaching 7,000 homes in HOLIDAY CHEER 
Buena Vista county, is now being ‘ 
published by Boyd W. Schultz, pub- 
lisher of the Newell Mirror. pincer 


may you enjoy 
the happiest 
Holiday Season ever. 


The monthly magazine is 52 pages, 
8% by 11 inches on slick paper. Ar- 
ticles and picture stories included are 


concerned with newsworthy events RICHARDSON-SOVDE 
and institutions within the county. Co., Inc. 

Schultz says the goal is a Look or Life 700 So. Fourth St. 

type magazine with a local angle, and Mpls., Minn. BR. 1115 


with advertising paying all costs. 


Trained Help Needed 
By lowa Publishers 


The number of phone calls, telegrams and letters to Iowa City this 
fall asking for leads to where Iowa publishers may secure back shop help 
indicates a continuing need for trainees from the University Linotype 
course. 


Newspaper men can help their own cause by encouraging promising 
young people to enroll for this course. 


There are still a very few vacancies in the class which starts Feb. 7 
and plenty of vacancies in the 1955 fall class. 


Send us the names of likely prospects in your community, or talk 
with them personally and have them contact us. 


Newspaper Production Laboratory 


School of Journalism lowa City, lowa 
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lowa Publisher Editorial 


Dueling With Phrases 
Is Sport for Editors 


After rigging up that story about 
the Algona-Chicago controversy we 
got our right leg up on the typewriter 
table and sat there thinking until we 
ran afoul of a pun. It was entirely 
unpremeditated, but here it is: 


Deweling with phrases. 

It was fun for Duane Dewel to 
show up Chicago for what she was 
not worth. 

And it was fun for John Justin 
Smith to come back and pay Algona 
in kind — or in unkindness, if you 
please; though, considering the as- 
signment, he seemed to treat Algona 
with balanced consideration. 


“I can resist every temptation ex- 
cept a clever phrase” was a favorite 
quotation with Talcott Williams as he 
lectured young journalists at the 
school of journalism at Columbia uni- 
versity, years ago. Whom he was 
quoting, we have forgotten. But the 
moral was that in the excitement of 
using the clever phrase one might say 
things that were unfair — things that 
later one might wish he could recall. 


So, when one comes to dueling with 
words, whether he uses custard pie 
words that slob and smother, or rapier 
words that pierce and pinion, or hun- 
dredweight words that crush and scat- 
ter, he is under obligation to use them 
not merely to kill but also to cure. 


That is the obligation required by 
the understanding heart, as enjoined 
by William Allen White in a letter 
quoted in another column. 


John Justin Smith, who came over 
from Chicago to take up the cudgels 
at Algona, bears a famous name. For 
Henry Justin Smith was a famous edi- 
tor of the Chicago Daily News whose 
lecture, “It’s the Way It’s Written,” 
was read to countless students of 
journalism, and ought to be read to 
all of them, as a challenge of the kind 
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of writing that rises from being a ut- 
ility to an art to an unselfconscious 
skill. First enrich yourself, then learn 
to restrain yourself, he counseled. 

Henry Justin Smith wrote books, 
too, with nostalgia for the days in the 
old News plant on Wells street, where 
fine writing was a tradition — a tradi- 
tion which still hovers over the News 
today. 


“The way it’s written” is a pride, 
of course, of Time magazine, as we 
were reminded the other day by a 
brochure from the publicity depart- 
ment of that publication. Quoted (by 
permission of copyright owner Dou- 
bleday & Company) was archy the 
cockroach, who characterized the two 
kinds of people in the world as 

those who 

even though they 

were to reveal 

the secret of the universe 
to you would fail 

to impress you 
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with any sense 
of the importance 
of the news 

and secondly 
those who could 


communicate to you 

that they had 

just purchased 

ten cents worth 

of paper napkins 

and make you 

thrill and vibrate 

with the intelligence 
archy 

Time writers, of course, undertake 
to be the second kind. 

But some day one of those second 
kinders will have a chance to tell the 
secret of the universe. Then we'll 
see. But maybe he'll not be writing, 
at all. Maybe he'll be broadcasting. 


Incidentally, we wonder how many 
remember the reason for the appar- 
ently complete indifference by archy 
to capitalization and punctuation. It 
was not indifference at all, but a lack 
of physical capacity. Being only a 
cockroach, he could not press the shift 
key: Therefore, when he came in at 
night and hopped around on the key- 
board, leaving notes to his boss, Don 
Marquis, on the old New York Sun, he 
had to do the best he could. 


If he had been clever enough he 
might have rigged up an excuse for 
not knowing how to spell. But he was 
the spellingest cockroach you ever 
saw. 

Somehow, the newspapers have to 
spell. If they don't, their readers 
catch them. 

So the editors have to keep up their 
recurrent refrain to the schools: give 
us reporters and editors who can spell. 

It might be easier to change the 
spellings, as the Chicago Tribune is 
undertaking to do. But there is a 
good deal of resistance there, from 
people who have spent their time al- 
ready in learning to spell the other 
way. 

° 


If all words were spelled as they 
are pronounced we could have dictat- 
ing machines that would produce 
typewritten or printed words. Elec- 
tronic devices are available for mak- 
ing such a machine. Only the phone- 
tic spelling is lacking. 

But then we would have to learn to 
pronounce. 
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Old Goat Fighting Sin 


By Duane Dewel 
President, Iowa Press Association 


WThere are lots of kinds of sin in the 
world — some fancy and some just 
plain old sinning. 

In his youth the Old Goat used to 
get in on the milder forms of sin. The 
trouble with sinning is that it’s expen- 
sive, which is probably the reason it’s 
tough for a rich man to get into hea- 
ven. 

Usually after a bout with old John 
Barleycorn the Old Goat would be 
hung over so low he kept stepping on 
his ears. The Old Goat’s ears are ten- 
der and he had to give up the practice 
of trying to see if he could drink it 
faster than they could make it. They 
could — even though the Old Goat 
had friends who helped him out. 
Trouble was they stopped the two 
platoon business and the Old Goat, 
not being an Iron Man, had to quit 


trying. 


YA lot of the newspaper brethren 
are now having fun and whim-whams 
giving up the vile weed and its com- 
forts, if any. The scare of cancer did 
that. 

And that scare was _ transmitted, 
not by the medicos, but by the news 
columns of the newspapers. For years 
the ciggy manufacturers had built up 
sales through advertising in newspap- 
ers, on TV and on the radio. 

Pretty girls inhaled and blew smoke 
and smiled like all get out, giving the 
Old Goat goose-bumps. Seemed if 
the Old Goat smoked a certain brand 
he did not have to worry about bad 
breath, or use old stinkum and would 
have the skin anyone loved to touch. 

In the space of a few months the 
news stories in the papers nearly un- 
did the work the ciggy manufacturers 
had built up since the cautious days 
when one bold firm had a pretty girl 
asking a crew-cut husky to “Blow 
some my way.” 


WThe Old Goat quit ciggys some 17 


months ago, but has switched to cig- 
ars. If he had the guts of a gnat he’d 
quit them too, but that is another sto- 


ry. 

The Old Goat was having his hair 
cut — the one on the right and the two 
on the southeast quarter of the north- 
west quarter — facing south. He 
smoked a weed, and then ran out. 
The barber was also out. The Old 
Goat got antsy-pantsy waiting for that 
guy to decide which hair to cut. He 
had to have a smoke! 

As soon as the Old Goat got out of 
the chair he headed for the nearest 
emporium handling the weed. He 
didn’t make it. He gave himself a 
good talking to right in the middle of 
the street. He didn’t buy that day. 
He didn’t buy any cigs the next day. 

The Old Goat was on the right 
track till some joker had a wife who 
presented the guy with a baby. The 
joker was so happy he gave the Old 
Goat a cigar. 

And here the Old Goat went again! 

He started on cigars — the news 
stories say they are not apt — or so 
apt perhaps — to cause the Old Goat 
to have a cancer. 

The Old Goat had a bit of trouble 
at first. Whenever he inhaled a cigar 
he had to pick himself up off the 
floor, and dust himself off. Got to be 
monotonous — boom —up again — 
then boom! After -a while the Old 
Goat stopped inhaling and though the 
does say you inhale a bit of everything 
you smoke the Old Goat is getting by. 

A cigar is the only form of sinning 
the Old Goat has left except that last 
resort — gossip, and the Old Goat 
isn’t going to admit reaching that 
stage yet. 


But several newspaper columnists 
and editors are now bragging about 
quitting, or toying with the idea of 
quitting, and letting themselves quote 
themselves. 

During the third quarter of this 
year the people of the state of Iowa 
bought 213,350,660 fewer  cigarets 
than they did in the third quarter of a 
year ago. Of course that isn’t much 
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when compared with the one billion 
240 million that were bought and 
smoked, but it is a healthy drop even 
at that. 


The whole point is that a few news 
stories, a bit of a scare, and the fact 
people are generally against sin led 
to a big drop in consumption — for 
the first time in many a moon. 

There were no page ads — there 
were no TV programms — there were 
no radio commercials — just some 
news stories. And the big puff got 
less and less. 

Occasionally in the newspaper busi- 
ness there comes a feeling that no one 
reads the stuff and what you may 
write will have no effect. You never 
hear anything except complaints, and 
ofttimes plenty of publicity is given 
some public service job — but the 
chairman gets the bouquets. 

Newspapers do have influence. Ev- 
erything in the paper causes some 
kind of a reaction — even against sin. 


WThe Old Goat is an old sin-fighter 
himself. He liked to get right down 
and grabble with the ol’ debbil sin. 
For years the Old Goat fought the 
sin of smoking by trying to smoke all 
the cigarets made. All it did is make 
the ol’ debbil grin and the Old Goat 
hack. For years the Old Goat be- 
lieved the only way to whip sin was 
get right in there where sin was and 
grab it by the ears. 

He has finally smarted up. The 
way to whip sin is to get away from 
sin — and make the ol debbil look 
bad. Instead of screaming the vir- 
tues of sin the Old Goat now just 
puts in a bit of a news story. Sin 
can’t stand a news story. Every guy 
who gets in a jam begs the paper to 
“Keep it out of the paper and pro- 
tect my dear old mother.” Sin can’t 
take it. 


WThe Old Goat has no illusions about 
reforming the world. The world still 
needs preachers after 2000 years. In 
fact the Old Goat figures the best way 
he can whip the ol’ debbil is to put 
out a newspaper that gives the facts. 
The facts are poison to the ol’ debbil. 


WOF course, the fact the Old Goat is 
getting along a bit and his days of 
enjoying sinning are behind him has 
nothing to do with this tirade against 
sin. No sir — not a bit. 
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Apply These Tests 


With Costly Rare Editions 


Reprints May Be Confused 


Interest in rare editions of historical 
newspapers is not limited to the UI- 
ster County Gazette and the wall 
paper editions of the Vicksburg, 
Miss., Daily Citizen, as described in 
a former issue of THe Iowa PuBLIHER. 
This interest also extends to the Bos- 
ton News-Letter of April 24, 1704, 
and a long list of other newspapers, 
which are described in information 
circulars issued by the library of 
congress. 

In each case the authenticity of the 
sample is clouded by the fact that a 
large number of reprints have been 
made. If the old paper is genuine it 
is very valuable, but if not genuine it 
is usually not worth more than 50 
cents. 

The Boston News-Letter of April 
24, 1704, was the first issue of the 
first regularly published American 
newspaper. Of this No. 1 issue the 
only extant copies known are the 
three in the files of the American 
Antiquarian society, the Massachuetts 
Historical society and the New York 
Historical society, and a fragment in 
the Harvard college library. 

The copy owned by the Massa- 
chusetts Historical society varies from 
the other in many details, although 
the type font is the same. 

More than 10 reprints have been 
made. Those examined are easily dis- 
tinguished trom the original, accord- 
ing to the library of congress circular, 
by the following tests: 

1. The title in the original is of 
well-formed Roman capitals and low- 
er case letters. The reprint title is 
a roughly cut imitation with heavier 
uneven letters: e. g. the “s” in “News” 
slants decidedly instead of standing 
upright. 

2. The period after the title is 
round in the original and roughly 
diamond shaped in the reprints. 

3. The original has the catchword 
“of” below column two of the first 
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page against the right margin; this is 
not found in the reprints. 

4. The line of Gothic type, “Pub- 
lished by Authority,” under the title 
in the original has in its final word a 
2-shaped letter “r.” This ancient form 
of the “r” does not appear in any re- 
print examined. 

5. The colophon or imprint at the 
bottom of page 2 in the original has a 
length equal to the width of the type 
page; in the reprints this line is 
shorter. 

NINE COURANT REPRINTS 

Other historic papers on which the 
library of congress issues information 
circulars are the following: The New- 
England Courant, Boston, Mass., of 
Feb. 11, 1723. This was the first pub- 
lication issued under the imprint of 
Benjamin Franklin. There have been 
nine or more reprints. Many of these 
carry the notice “Fac-Simile of the 
first Paper ever issued by Franklin”. 

The New England Weekly Journal, 
Boston, Mass., of April 8, 1728. The 
library of congress has one of the five 
known originals, and also a reprint. 

The Pennsylvania Gazette, Phila- 
delphia, of Dec. 24, 1728. This is 
No. 1 of the second newspaper to be 
published in that city. The library of 
congress has a facsimile reprint but 
no original of this issue and would 
be interested in securing one. Only 
three original copies are on record. 
The reprint is on heavy modern rag 
paper showing a ribbed effect against 
the light. : 

The New-Hampshire Gazette, 
Portsmouth, N.H., Oct. 7, 1756. This 
was the first newspaper published in 
New Hampshire. The library of con- 
gress has a photostat of the original 
in the Massachusetts Historical so- 
ciety. Five reprints are mentioned. 
MASSACRE ACCOUNT GIVEN 

The Boston Gazette and Country 
Journal of March 12, 1770. This gave 
the fullest account of the Boston mas- 


sacre of March 5. The story was set 
between heavy mourning leads and 
illustrated with a cut of four coffins 
from a plate made by Paul Revere. 
There were two editions and there 
have been a dozen or more spurious 
reprints of the second edtion. 

The Maryland Journal, and The 
Baltimore Advertiser, Aug. 20, 1773. 
This was the first newspaper pub- 
lished in Baltimore. Only two original 
copies are on record but it has been 
reprinted eight or more times. 

The Massachusetts Spy or, Ameri- 
can Oracle of Liberty, Worcester, 
Mass., May 3, 1775. The library of 
congress has the first two pages of an 
original of this issue printed on rag 
paper showing the usual parallel 
chain line watermarks an inch apart. 

The New-York Morning Post of 
Nov. 7, 1783. This contains Wash- 
ington’s farewell to the army. The 
library of congress has three differ- 
ent reprints but no original. 

Gazette of the United States, New 
York, May 2, 1789. This carries an 
account of Washington’s first inaug- 
uration. The library of congress has 
an original and three different re- 
prints. 

The Times, London, June 22, 1815. 
This carries the news of Wellington’s 
victory at Waterloo. 

The Public Ledger, Philadelphia, 
March 25, 1836. This is Vol. 1, No. 
1 of that paper. 

The Sun, Baltimore, Md., May 17, 
1837. This is Vol. 1, No. 1 of that 
paper. 

The Sun, New York, N.Y., Sept. 8, 
1833. This was the first issue of that 
paper. It has been reprinted by later 
publishers on various anniversaries. 

The New York Herald of April 15, 
1865. This tells about the assassina- 
tion of President Lincoln. The library 
of congress has an original, and also 
an original of an extra published on 
the same date. There have been sev- 
eral reprints. 


Supplement Use Changes 
At Orange City Paper 


The Sioux County Capital of Orange 
City has changed the use of the De 
Volksvriend page from weekly to bi- 
monthly. The supplement, which 
carries news of the Dutch in America, 
will emphasize “significant events” in 
some 45 communities across the coun- 


try. 
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Fancy Words, Fancy Prices 


It’s easy to recognize an efficient job of news-writing. 


The efficiently written story packs a maximum of interest 
and information into a minimum of lines — but the first thing 
that hits your eye when you read it is the absence of gobblede- 
gook phrases and fancy words. 


Newsmen stress the importance of efficiency in news-writ- 
ing because their readers don't have time to waste on the un- 
ravelling of fancy language. 


Efficiency is important in the food business too, because 
most people don't have money to waste on fancy prices. 


Last year about two out of three American 
families had incomes of less than 5,000 a year — 
and they spent at least 25 per cent of their in- 
come on food. 


People who give the grocer a quarter out of every dollar 
they earn want a maximum of food value for their money. We 
do our best to see that they get it at A & P by continually striv- 
ing to keep the quality up and the prices down. 


To narrow the spread between wholesale and retail prices. 
we have constantly sought new and more efficient ways of do- 
ing our job as food merchants. 


This is the formula we have been using since 1859 to take 
the fanciness out of food prices and to give people more good 
food for their money. 


Yj 
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Wider News Concept 
Suggested By Eyerly 


Speaking before the Associated 
Press managing editors at their Tam- 
pa, Fla., convention Nov. 17, Frank 
Eyerly, general chairman of the 
APME continuing study committee, 
suggested that the American press 
give newspaper readers a wider var- 
iety of news coverage. 

Eyerly, who is managing editor of 
the Des Moines Register and Tribune, 
outlined at the opening meeting ways 
in which his committee feels news re- 
ports can be improved. 

“What this criticism really grows 
out of is a feeling that the newspapers 
and the press associations have too 
much preoccupation with the news 
that can be lifted from a police blot- 
ter, and not an adequate concept of 
American life,” Eyerly said. 

He spoke of the “typical Ameri- 
can’s” interest in home, family, and 
family activities and stated that these 
are areas which are often neglected 
by newsmen. 


Police Interviews Out 
Waverly Mayor Says 


Mayor F. W. Osincup of Waverly 
has ordered police officers to refrain 
from giving interviews to newspaper- 
men. 

The notice to policemen and news- 
papermen said: “In the future, news- 
paper interviews are to be with the 
mayor, and not the police, particular- 
ly in regard to the communications 
system. Any unauthorized newspaper 
interviews will be cause for immedi- 
ate dismissal from the police force.” 


Cathy Covert Winner 
Of Blakeslee Award 


Cathy Covert, formerly of the Des. 


Moines Register staff, has been named 
winner of one of the second annual 
Howard W. Blakeslee awards “for 
outstanding reporting to the general 
public in the field of heart and blood 
vessel diseases.” 

Announcement of the award to 
Miss Covert, medical writer for the 
Syracuse (N.Y.) Herald-Journal, was 
made at a meeting of the World Con- 
gress of Cardiology in Washington, 
Dc. 
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Bedford Editor 
Poses as F.D.R. 


There’s a Republican editor in Io- 
wa who resembles the late Franklin 
D. Roosevelt so much that he has 
posed in the role for television 
cameramen. 

Not only does A. W. Hamblin re- 
semble the late president, but he has 
the ability to characterize him in 
phrase and expression. This is the 
claim of Ralph Holcomb, talent scout 
for Elmer Carlson’s Audubon county 
television program, “Elmer Salutes.” 

When Holcomb checked in Bedford 
in search of talent, he was immediate- 
ly struck by the resemblance of the 
editor of the Bedford Times to F.D.R. 
Questioning and coaxing brought 
forth a pair of pince-nez glasses and 
the familiar long cigarette holder as 
well as such expressions as “My 
friends,” and “We've nothing to fear 
but fear itself.” 

Commenting in his editorial col- 
umns that the film seemed to be used 
“in the interests of a Democratic can- 
didate,” Hamblin had this to say: “In 
Taylor county it’s hard to find enough 
Democrats to make a program, so 
they asked a few Republicans to help 
out.” 


Luther Aasgaard Dies 


Luther Aasgaard, former publisher 
of the Forest City Republican and the 
Nevada Representative, died at Wa- 
basha, Minn., October 29. Since 1933 
he had been publisher of the Herald- 
Standard there. 

Gordon Aasgaard, a nephew, is 
publisher of the Lake Mills Graphic. 


Two Newspapers Cited 
By Managing Editors 

Two Iowa newspapers received ci- 
tations for cooperation “far beyond 
the usual expectation or membership 
obligation” at the national convention 
of the Associated Press managing edi- 
tors association held in Tampa, Fla. 

The Des Moines Register and Trib- 
une was honored for covering and 
sharing with the AP an interview with 
“T. Lamar Caudle in which Caudle 
said he ‘begged and pleaded’ against 
Harry Dexter White’s promotion.” 
Richard Wilson, chief of the Register 
and Tribune’s Washington bureau, 
who sent the dispatch, also won the 
1954 Pulitzer Prize for his coverage 
of three exclusive stories in the White 
case. 

The Mason City Globe-Gazette was 
given a citation for “outstanding news 
and newsphoto coverage” of the crash 
of a Braniff airliner near Mason City 
on Aug. 22. Much of the detail for 
the AP story was supplied by Thor 
Jenson, Globe-Gazette city editor. 
Photographs by Edwin Musser, staff 
photographer, were also praised by 
the managing editors. 


Correspondents Treated 
To Lunch, Plant Tour 


Nineteen correspondents of the 
Record-Herald and Indianola Tribune 
were guests of the paper at a lunch- 
eon Nov. 18. Following the luncheon 
the correspondents visited the plant 
and watched the Thursday issue go 
to press. 


Journalism School 
Cited In Booklet 


The curricula and teaching methods 
of the SUI school of journalism have 


been cited with those of four other 


U.S. and nine foreign schools of 
journalism, in a booklet “Education 
for Journalism,” produced by the 
United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific and Cultural organization. 

In the two pages devoted to SUI, 
five of the school of journalism’s se- 
quence programs are examined. The 
report also describes the two pro- 
grams leading to the master of arts 
degree and the doctorate program in 
mass communications. 
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Northwood Paper Used 
In Advertising Survey 


The Northwood Anchor was one of 
eight weeklies in the nation used in 
an advertising survey conducted by 
the Kemp Research organization of 
Rochester, N.Y. 

After three large national advertise- 
ments had been run in the Anchor, 
researchers interviewed a hundred 
persons in the Northwood area to de- 
termine the paper's effectiveness. 


Gather Historical Items 


The Decorah newspapers are assist- 
ing William J. Petersen, superintend- 
ent of the State Historical Society of 
Iowa, in compiling historical material 
relating to Scandinavian immigrants 
of Iowa. The material will be used in 
a book to be written by Dr. Leola 
Bergmann. 


Journal Quotes Column 


Dale Ahern’s column “My Little 
Town” which appears in the Decorah 
newspapers was quoted in the Sep- 
tember issue of Ladies’ Home Journal. 


Farmers Hit Mail Clutter 


By unanimous vote, at its annual 
meeting, the Marshall county farm 
bureau went on record against the 
present postoffice department policy 
of handling an enormous tonnage of 
unaddressed printed advertising mat- 
ter through the mails. 

The farmers, like town and city 
dwellers, are bothered daily by having 
their mail boxes crammed with ma- 
terial that is not in any sense personal 
mail. 

The resolution adopted Saturday 
night says pointedly: “We favor the 
elimination of all box holder mail from 
the U.S. postal system which is not 
personally addressed.” 

In passing this resolution, the Mar- 
shall county farmers considered not 
only the personal nuisance involved 
and the overloading of all rural mail 
carriers, but also the manner in which 
this junk mail is increasing the postal 
deficit, and adding to the burden of 
federal taxes. — Marshalltown Times- 
Republican. 


Express Open House 
Held In New Plant 


Open house was held at the new 
plant of the Monticello Express Nov. 
27 for one thousand guests. 

Doughnuts, milk and coffee were 
served to visitors who came to see 
“how a newspaper is printed.” In con- 
junction with the open house, a ban- 
quet for correspondents was held Sat- 
urday night. 

The newspaper now occupies a 
two-year-old remodeled building at 
111 East Grand street. The 89-year- 
old Express had been located on the 
second floor of the Lovell building 
since 1902. The Nov. 4 issue was the 
first printed at the new location. 


‘How to Sell Mousetraps’ 


“How to Sell Mousetraps,” a book- 
let by Prof. S. S. Talbert of the Uni- 
versity of Mississippi department of 
journalism, continues to draw favor- 
able comment from press association 
publications and trade journals across 
the country. 

Aimed at the advertiser, the booklet 
lays down sound procedure in a com- 
bination of text and pictures. Dr. 
Talbert, who received the Ph.D. de- 
gree in mass communications at the 
State University of Iowa school of 
journalism, states that he expects 75,- 
000 copies eventually to be distribut- 
ed. The booklet was printed serially 
in Publishers’ Auxiliary, and orders 
have already come in from all parts 
of the United States as well as India, 
Australia, England, New Zealand, 
Barbados, and the Philippines. 

Publishers may obtain single copies 
at no cost, or larger quantities at 
$2.50 a dozen, by writing the depart- 
ment of journalism, University of Mis- 


sissippi. 


MILLIONS OF ENVELOPES 
Immediate 


COMPLETE LINE OF STYLES AND SIZES! 
e Correspondence « Air Mail « Window 
Bankers Flap °Artlined «+ Remittance 
Flat Mailer Booklet Open End «+ Coin 
Duo- Post Metal Clasp Postage Saver 
Tension-Tie 
Formvelopes 


TODAY! 
Write or call for 
full information 


“TENSION ENVELOPE CORP. 


1912 Grand Avenue 
Des Moines 14. Iowa 


to visit our factory. We 
know enjoy a guided 
tour of our plant. 


Phone 4-4126 


/ Justrite offers over 85 standard 
a envelope varieties ready for im- 
“ mediate delivery on close deadline 
@ orders! If you have a special en- 
# velope problem, contact one of the 
two convenient Justrite factories. 
When you need quality, 
fast service and variety... 
you need JUSTRITE 
America’s Finest 
Line! Write for 

price list PR-3. 


NORTHERN. 
ENVELOPE CO. 

t. Paul, Minn. 


UNRESERVEDLY 


HAZLETON, IOWA 


An UNBROKEN RECORD Of 


SUCCESSFUL CIRCULATION CAMPAIGNS 
TESTIMONIALS ON REQUEST 
Personally Conducted Contests 
and 


PREMIUM SERVICE 


EDWARDS CIRCULATION CO. 


RECOMMENDED 


PHONE 2751 
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Writing Contest 
Open to Women 


Deadline for this year’s writing con- 
test for women journalists, conducted 
by Iowa Press Women, Inc., is Jan. 2. 
1955, according to Mrs. Carl Hogen- 
dorn of the North English Record and 
Marjorie L. Gilbertson of the Inde- 
pendence Journal, co-chairmen. 

Winners will be announced at the 
spring meeting of Iowa Press Women 
on the campus of Iowa State college, 
Ames. 

Sixteen classes of entries will be ac- 
cepted, including news stories, editor- 
ials and features in daily and weekly 
newspapers, magazines and_ trade 
journals. Also awards will be given for 
historical, biographical, interpretive, 
critical, fashion, food and household 
writing, and for promotion, column 
writing and work in women’s depart- 
ments, newspapers, magazines, books, 
advertising, photography, radio and 
television. 


Express Begins Use 
Of Pictorial Feature 


The Red Oak Express on Nov. 18 
began using a weekly mystery picture 
which shows common but often un- 
noticed objects in Red Oak. The loca- 
tion of the object is given in a line of 


inverted type. 


Subscribers Added 
By Anchor Campaign 

The 178 new subscribers added by 
the Northwood Anchor subscription 
contest boosts circulation to 2,749. 


Northwood’s population is about 
1,750. 


John and Bill Bross 
Buy Daily, Weekly 


John Bross and his son Bill of 
Primghar have purchased the daily 
Cameron (Mo.) News-Observer and 
a companion weekly, the Cameron 
Sun. They will take possession Jan. 1. 
The deal was handled by Herman H. 
Koch, Sioux City newspaper broker. 

The Brosses formerly published the 
O’Brien County Bell at Primghar and 
the Guthrie County Vedette at Pan- 
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Bloomfield Newspapers 
Move Plant, Offices 


The business offices of the Bloom- 
field Newspapers have been moved to 
a location on South Madison street. 
The new building had been occupied 
by the mechanical department for 
about two weeks when the busines. 
offices were moved Nov. 19. 


A. L. Bragg Dies 


A. L. Bragg, former editor and pub- 
lisher of the Ruthven Free Press, died 
Nov. 2 at St. Mary’s hospital in Ro- 
chester, Minn. Mr. Bragg was 66. 


Criticizes Mails 


I am getting plenty tired of the im- 
personal — almost anonymous — treat- 
ment being given me via the United 
States mails and in our very own resi- 
dential mail box. My privacy is being 
invaded by uninvited strangers. 

In one little accumulation of mail 
piled up during a week away from 
home, I found myself being addressed 
in these different ways: 

“Rural or Star Route Boxholder, 
Local.” 

“Post Office Boxholder, Local.” 

“Patron (or Householder), Letter 
Carrier Route, Local.” 

“Rural Box Holder.” 

“Letter Carrier Patron.” 

“Householder.” 

“Letter Carrier Route Local.” 

“Residential Patron.” 

“Occupant.” 

In each case it was somebody I 
didn’t know trying to sell me some- 
thing I didn’t need or want. 

Uncle Sam’s postal workers had 
been used for bill-peddling purposes. 


And it was at taxpayer expense be- 
cause this service accounts for a con- 
siderable part of the annual deficit 
in the Post Office Department. 

Second class mail—including news- 
papers, I hasten to admit, are an item 
in that deficit too. But there’s this 
essential difference: 


Newspapers come to you by YOUR 
invitation; sales letters and dodgers 
such as greeted me do not. 

In short, you're helping to pay for 
something you neither asked for nor 
wanted in your mail box. 

— Mason City Globe Gazette 


Yates Is Honored 
By Fellow Workers 


George Yates was honored by 
fellow editorial department members 
Oct. 27 in recognition of his thirty- 
five years of service with the Des 
Moines Register and Tribune. 


Yates is chief photographer for the 
newspapers, and is known all over the 
country for his contribution toward 
the advancement of the status of news 


photographers. 


Forty-two persons, including the 
complete editorial department and 
many editorial workers who knew and 
worked with Yates three decades ago, 
listened as Kenneth MacDonald, ex- 
ecutive editor, and Frank Eyerly, 
managing editor, told of his exploits 
during the twenties and thirties. 

J. Winton Lemen of Eastman Ko- 
dak, a co-worker with Yates in the de- 
velopment of the National Press Pho- 
tographers association, spoke of Yates’ 
part in the development of that or- 
ganization and the general impact of 


his personality on news photography. 


Beacon Adds Ludlow, 
Remodels Offices 


Two major improvements have 
been made at the plant of the Spirit 
Lake Beacon. 

A Ludlow casting machine has been 
installed in the mechanical depart- 
ment, and the editorial offices have 
been remodeled and partitioned. 

The editorial offices, measuring 13 
by 35 feet, are finished in natural 
cedar wood and green paneling. In- 
cluded in the remodeling was the in- 
stallation of a white block ceiling and 
a tile floor. 


Fashion Section Used 


The Kossuth County Advance ran a 
“Home Fashion Times” section in the 
Oct. 28 issue. The section consisted of 
six pages of features and ads. 


Miss O'Neil Retires 


Miss Lucia O’Neil has retired from 
the staff of the Mason City Globe- 
Gazette after having spent 18 years as 
Clear Lake editor. 
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Paul A. Olson 


Paul Anton Olson, veteran editor of 
the Story City Herald who died Nov. 
15 had spent 69 years as a newspaper- 
man in Story City and Chicago. In 
1946 he was recognized by the Iowa 
Press association as master editor-pub- 
lisher. 

At the age of 12, Mr. Olson began 
newspaper work hand setting type for 
the Story City Review. He spent 16 
years in Chicago, first as a newspaper 
helper, then as editor, publisher, and 
owner of a print shop. 

In September of 1905 Mr. Olson 
purchased the Story City Herald.. He 
had begun his 50th year as editor and 
publisher there at the time of his 
death. 

Among the survivors is Arthur E. 
Olson, a son and co-publisher of the 
Herald. 


Mrs. Hughes, 75, Dies 


Mrs. Lissie Ann Hughes, 75, former 
editor of the Norway Star, died in Ce- 
dar Rapids, Sept. 19. 


Drop Us a Card on This 


Does THE Iowa PUBLISHER, mailed 
to you without envelope or wrapper, 
arrive in good condition? We would 
like to know. Information will be ap- 
preciated by Edward F. Mason, 
editor. 


to sell your 
newspaper 


It’s good business to 
use the services of a 
newspaper broker 
experienced as a ne- 
gotiator. 


Have urgent requests for profitable 
weeklies and dailies. 
HERMAN H. KOCH 


Newsprper Broker—Former Publisher 
2610 Nebraska St., Sioux City, Iowa 


STAMPS-CONHAIM 
General N 


Seruice 
For Daily and Weekly Newspapers 
101 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. 3, N. Y. 


Representative: Neal Hagen 


Advertiser Is Bought 
By Paul Knapper 


Paul Knapper of Jefferson is now 
publisher of the free distribution Iowa 
Falls Advertiser. He took possession 
Nov. 15 from Mr. and Mrs. George 
Elliott. 


Editor Threatened 


A crudely-scrawled threatening note 
addressed to Everett A. Streit, editor 
of the Clinton Herald, has been the 
subject of police investigation in that 
city. 

The note read: 

“Streit. You're asking for it.” It was 
signed “Korean Veterans” and a post- 
script was added which asked, 
“What's next?” 

Streit, who has written a number 
of editorials regarding the abuses of 
soldiers’ relief in Clinton county, also 
reported having received anonymous 
telephone calls regarding the edi- 
torials. 


Extra Profits 


“FOR YOU, MR. PRINTER 


Scud Us Your Orders 


ADMISSION TICKETS 
COUPON BOOKS 
LICENSE STICKERS 
SCALE TICKETS 
NUMBERED FORMS 


WELDON, WILLIAMS G LICK 
FORT SMITH ARKANSAS 


Graphic Suspended 


The semi-weekly Webster City 
Graphic, which began four years ago 
as a weekly, has been suspended. 

William L. Matthew, publisher of 
the Graphic, stated that the Daily 
Freeman Journal has purchased the 
subscription list, but not the equip- 
ment of the Graphic. Matthew’s plans 
are indefinite. 


New Staf* Member 
On Nashua Weekly 


Mrs. Delbert Anderson has joined 
the office staff of the Nashua Report- 
er, replacing Mrs. Alice R. Mottz who 
has retired and moved to Richland, 
Mo. 


etro AVE, 
NEW YORK, 


Means PLUS BUSINESS for your newspaper 


Mr. Beverly O. Eyre Representative 
1586 N. Cherry St., Galesburg, Ill. 


we all 
Designed to make your job easier! 


FRANKLIN PRINTING 
CATALOG 


| Complete printing and _ bindery 


values—plainly ir dexed. 
Write for 60-DAY FREE TRIAL! 


PORTE PUBLISHING CO. 
SALT LAKE CITY 6, UTAH 


Complete facilities, letterpress and 
lithography. Efficient production saves 
you money. Fine quality, interested per- 
sonal, service. Fireproof safety for val- 
uable manuscripts, pictures, cuts, art 


work, retouching, leyout, design. 


A Complete Printing Service for the Trade 


Graphic Publishing Company, Inc. 


Phone 2-3031 Collect, Lake Mills, lowa 


If you have a printing problem, we can 
help you. Publishers of Books, Maga- 
zines, Catalogs, Direct-Mail Advertising, 
Commercial Forms of All Kinds; SHAW- 
WALKER OFFICE EQUIPMENT. 
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| sun is a heavenly body 


The astronomers haven’t been able to tell us yet whether 
the sun has Suns or not. But if the sun had people. . . 
and if those people read newspapers . . . it wouldn’t be 
surprising if one of those papers was named the Sun. 


And — by Jupiter — even on a planet the name of the Sun 
should be spelled with a capital “S”. As the name of a 
newspaper, it deserves capital treatment. 


So, of course, do trade-marks . . . like Coke. Coke is a 
perfectly proper name for the product of The Coca-Cola 
Company, and it’s also a registered trade-mark. The 
owner of a trade-mark is charged to guard his mark dili- 
gently. That’s why we ask that you make it Coke... 
with a capital . . . please. 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
uuy 


“tS °N 


SUT AZ 


P. S. Coke has been the star of the refreshment firma- 
ment for lo these many years. Have a Coke . . . and work 
refreshed. 


Ask for it either way 
. both trade-marks 
mean the same thing. 


| 
| but Sun i 
IONS— 44 PAGES 
— 


